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Abstract 

English-Chinese (E-C) translation is part of tertiary curriculum and is generally text- or reading-based, and any 
course in relation to it is meant to develop the competence of reading, on a higher level, from a language 
comparative perspective. Chinese-English (C-E) translation is deemed by many as a productive skill, possible 
when the overall language competence is achieved, but little is accomplished to be developed on its own. In the 
classroom C-E translation is conducted to consolidate the lexical or grammatical items learned from reading 
texts. This study focuses on C-E translation of poetic discourse, drawing classical Chinese poetry as the research 
material. It underlines this literary genre as prompt to promote language learning, through detailed language 
comparison and analysis. The learning activities are based on discussion of poetic features and fulfilling tasks of 
poetic components. The process indicates a keener sense of literary works and growing awareness of poetic 
features which work positively toward language production and appreciation. 
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1. Introduction 

In classroom practice, the difficulty of translating classical Chinese poetry is two-faceted: the comprehension 
and interpretation and the attempt to put a piece into a similar verse-like text. The ancient poems were written 
hundreds of years ago, filled with expressions of archaic Chinese, it is then often a hard job to explain the 
classical expressions in modern terms and rearrange them into up-to-date expressions. The re-writing form of 
translation consists of symmetric structures, antithetic words with end-of-the-line or inside-line rhymes. Some 
people argue that the job of a translator is a job of a writer, and this is especially true of a poetry translator. In the 
translation of ancient Chinese poetry master translators are only a few specialists in both languages. To the mind 
of the most language learners poem translation seems a far cry, only very vaguely related to them. Although it 
takes a language specialist to translate poems, the language teacher and the learners can work together and put 
out meaningful efforts towards poetry appreciation and translation, from the perspective of language learning 
and vision extending. Doing classical translation can be a new form of English learning since it gives the learner 
an opportunity to compare language features and ultimately to figure out the ways in which languages differ and 
the ways in which they are similar. (Vikner, 2006). Learners can make use of poems already translated and 
observe how the expert translator has interpreted the source poem and how (s)he has arranged the lines. The 
pre-translation reading comprehension is actually done through two languages, one preliminary, and the other 
structural, both of which show features of comparative linguistics. 

Poetry study and research in China are usually concerned with aesthetic analysis, with the result that only the 
linguistic gurus’ translations are analyzed, appreciated and followed as criteria and models, and there’s scarcely 
any room for the learners’ participation. This approach does little to promote the grassroots’ interest in 
appreciating or translating this type of poetry. In Chinese high schools learners are not much motivated by 
classical Chinese poetry learning in the classroom, where all they have to do is listen to the elaboration on every 
aspects related to a particular poem (Song 2005). The shift to the students’ involvement, particularly by 
intermediate and advanced level college students, does indicate a positive change. Though inexperienced and 
new to the tasks, college learners have the capacity to invest quality time and efforts in the classroom, where 
they have teachers’ guidance and peers’ help. They are willing to take up tasks, which are incorporated with the 
other skill development. 

Unlike E-C translation, where learners still are able to leam through the reading comprehension, they may not 
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feel much learning with C-E translation; all they are required to do is demonstrate whatever their productive skill 
they have. To compensate this drawback, learners are given as much time observing specialists’ translations as 
they do their own, to take up separate tasks instead of full poem translation. In this process they are observing 
features of poetry, building awareness of this new literary form and learning English through translation. And 
assuredly they have much to learn and prepare before becoming competent translators. 

But what’s happened to this type of translation? Deterding (2013) claims that in translating classical Chinese 
poetry one must be aware of eight areas of loss, including rhyme, meter, compact style, allusions. The loss 
presents gaps not just in language, but also in culture, history, and customs. It is hard to fill up the gaps but 
possible to narrow them and amend the losses in other ways. This is one area of awareness to be raised on the 
part of the learners. It is awarding for them to acquire such a sense for translation in either way. In comparing 
literary forms and meaning in poetry between the two languages, the learners learn the basic forms and measures 
which prepare them to do poetry translation on their own, for their professional or self-entertaining interest. The 
following section of this paper looks at the comprehension, interpretation and translation of classical Chinese 
poetry in the areas of structure, meaning, rhyme, image, around which the class discussion takes place and small 
tasks get tackled. In the discussion below the study focuses on classroom activities that help build confidence 
and competence in inteipreting and translating the type of poetry. 

2. Method 

2.1 Two-Way Comprehension 

In the classroom setting the comprehension of the classical poetry takes place both in Chinese and in English. 
Learners work on tasks expressed both in languages. Learners benefit from the lecturer’s introduction of the poet 
in Chinese, and from reading the target translation of the poem later on. The two-way comprehension facilitate 
interpretation, both in form and meaning, and compensate gaps of understanding involved in the ancient style of 
expressions, the format, and the combination adds to insight into source poem and the target translation. Straight 
(1981) believes that the profound knowledge of the translator is the key to the success of the translation; a lack 
of source language system and cultural context handicap source-poem comprehension, and the same thing can 
be said of the target translation. 

2.1.1 Annotations 

Notes provide the terminology in Chinese and note content in English, to fill up gaps of comprehension 
concerning the background, relation, allusion, structure of the poem. The learners are encouraged to choose their 
area of comprehension gap. Below are two lines from a poem by Xu Fu, and the type of adapted annotation. 

Table 1. Annotations 

1) Author & background: A poet in Song Dynasty, nicknamed Dong Hu Ju Shi, poet of 
the East Lake; was born in modern-time Xiu Shui County, Jiang Xi Province 

2) Allusion & expressions: , somewhat archaic expressions, suitable 

for literary writing of the time. 


According to Xu, Tang, and Shen (2004, p. 118), annotation facilitate readers’ comprehension and their decision 
as to rhyme, meter, and other aspects, because accurate translation is based on adequate comprehension. 

2.1.2 Discussion Questions 

Such questions help to identify the poet’s background, the format of the poem and expressions. Questions set this 
way are particularly relevant to pre-translation work, and help the teacher present the main items of the 
translation activities. In this particular case, the questions may be centered on the poet’s nickname (poet of the 
East Lake), his literary connection (Ju Shi - dweller) and comparison of Chinese and Western poets. They also 
serve to elicit response to the poetry characteristics in terms of structural similarities to and differences from 
non-poetic discourse. 

2.1.3 Comparison with the Translation 

This practice is meant to assist comprehension from another perspective. Questions are put in Chinese to evoke a 
comparison with the translated expressions. 
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a) (cf. swallow fly back again) 

b) (cf. peach blossoms on both shores) 

c) (cf. I cannot cross the bridge) 

d) (cf. what joy to see ...) 

Overall, classical Chinese poems are strict in format, with same-character lines. There are five-character-line 
and seven-character-line poetry. The rhyme schemes are more or less regular. Rhyme and symmetrical 
expressions are important elements to produce harmonious and musical effects. Another distinctive feature is the 
pastoral theme, an aesthetic value predominant in the majority of the ancient poems. The expression of personal 
feeling is common, usually on the beautiful landscapes, personal relations, and sometimes on political issues, 
which is never an open discussion or given free rein to. In translation, it is impossible to reproduce the five-, 
seven-character lines, the original perfect symmetrical phrases or couplets. But it is possible reproduce the 
images, which is noteworthy component in Western poetry. In the Chinese poems the image concept consists of 
the noun or noun phrase, and the action verbs, i.e. hills, rivers, grass, trees, sky’, the moon; ascend/descend, cross, 
see, watch, smell, touch, observe. The image concept becomes the center of the poem, while the action maker “I”, 
“we” are either implied or seem marginalized. In translation, however, both the action maker and the image 
concept are to be stated clearly and explicitly. This gives the translator a tough job: to maintain the original 
poetic feel and make the matter clear. A classical Chinese poem appears to SHOW the reader something, while 
the translation - and the Western poetry as a whole - seems to TELL something to the reader. 

3. Interpretation 

As each reader may interpret a poetic point from his/her own point of view, based on personal experience, 
interpretation in another language will vary, from person to person. Gu (1989) proposes variety of criterion in 
translation, and their inter- compensability in nature. Robinson (2001) accepts both rational and non-rational 
concepts, seeking a “middle-field” between rational, “perfect” translation and non-rational, non-perfect in 
translation. In learning to translate classical poems, both the teacher and the students are learners, beside the 
master translators. Since the masters are few, and learners are many, it is necessary to cultivate learners’ interest 
in the kind of poetry and let them join the rank of apprenticeship and become excellent translators. In classroom 
discussion and practice, the massive task of the whole piece translation is cut into chunks of tasks, to reduce their 
formidability and to respond to slightly different needs of interest or development. The tasks include explanation 
of a line or part of it, re-translation and even attempts to re-arrange in Chinese. 

3.1 Synonym Substitution 

A substitution encourages a somewhat diversified version, using similar expressions. The following activities are 
based on the same poem. 

a) When will the swallows pair by pair fly back (in pairs) 

b) Peach blossoms on both shores just above water float, (skip; dance) 

c) I cannot cross the bridge submerged by vernal rain, (sightseers; the bridge disappears) 

d) What joy to see from the willow shade comes a out a boat (wonder) 

3.2 Image Substitution 

The use of a different image changes the translated lines using a bit of learners’ choice of words. 

a) When will the swallows pair by pair fly back again ? (bring back full summer/twitter on my eaves) 

b) Peach blossoms on both shores just above water float. (Lake water mirrors peach blossom ...) 

c) What joy to see from the willow shade comes out a boat. (... from where wild ducks scatter) 

3.3 Adapting the Translation 

Adaptation recommends alternatives to interpret the whole four lines. 

a) Is it possible to say “summer-reporting swallows”? 

b) Can we say “swaying willow on both banks” instead of “peach blossoms on both shores”? 

c) Is it equally good to use the active voice (Vernal rain submerged ...) in place of the passive voice adopted by 
the expert translators? 

d) Is it possible to have the important message “out comes a boat” stands at the beginning of the line? 
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3.4 Imitation of the Source Poem 

This invites creative minds to adapt the source poem lines, to savor their own enjoyment. The attempts are 
supposed to lend understanding and inteipretation of the poem. And other creative minds can be invited to put 
the adapted poem into English. 


Table 2. Creating your own lines 


observation 

tips 

your own lines 


m 



Owing to structural characteristics and syntactic orientation, the English translation differs remarkably from the 
source poem in (1) dealing with the subject or the speaker of the poem. In the source poem the subject is 
implicitly or vaguely expressed, and the one in English explicitly stated (AA/iA I cannot cross. The reference 
of “A” is not quite clear); (2) Being unable to capture the original perfect symmetrical or matching phrases. In 
source poem, the subject and the predicate pattern in the first two lines is NP + VP, the noun phrase being made 
up of a verbal attribute plus a concrete noun, and the verb phrase of an adverb plus action verb. 

Judged by the English criteria, one or two Chinese poem lines are neither grammatically correct nor syntactically 
appropriate. The third line translated literally: the vernal rain broke the bridge people cannot cross; the fourth 
line: a little boat rows out of the willow shade. This grammatical incorrectness is noteworthy in ancient Chinese 
poetry, but at the same time lends terseness and symmetry to the poetry. 

The strength of the classical poetry lies in its capacity to depict natural landscape, in its perfect structure of 
matching lines and phrases. It is perhaps less able to narrate a process or event than its English counterpart, 
which is easier to learn and publicized. 

4. Rhyming and Other Rhetoric Means 

Rhyming, antithetic and parallel and expressions feature the classic poetiy and are an important consideration of 
the translator. Zhu (2004) writes that rhymes and meters produce musical effect and pleases the ear. Rhymes and 
structural symmetry produce sound and musical effects. In English poetry, there are also systematic schemes of 
rhyme, i.e. double rhyme, triple rhyme, rising rhyme, falling rhyme, perfect and imperfect rhymes. Other poetic 
components such as alliteration, assonance also produce the similar sound effect. Brian Buckley (date not given) 
considers three relevant factors in writing rhyming poetry: consistent rhyming scheme, consistent pattern of 
syllables, and consistent pattern of syllable stresses. Both poetries also attach importance to rhythm, in different 
ways. In the Chinese poetry rhythm is realized the by producing the same-character lines or phrases, same 
patterns of verbal or noun phrases and the identical toning of each line-ending character. In English this is 
usually achieved by meters, by using phrases matching or contrasting in concept. Like song lyrics, most of the 
classical Chinese poems were written as music lyrics to sing to friends or entertain the royal or aristocratic 
circles. The people who wrote poetry recited them to his friends or associates to show off his knowledge and 
learning. The two-character phrase tTflffc (shl ge) has a collective meaning of poetry and verses, but when 
understood singly, one means “poetry”, the other “songs”. Although modem poetry in both languages tend to 
associate with free expression of meaning more than rhyming schemes, it is essential to make learners aware that 
rhymes are actually a basic language feature to give a balanced structure in English, like many of the rhymes for 
children’s learning. Foreign language learners also benefit from learning rhyming phrases, which are musical and 
help memorize the target material. One way to help the learners learn to write rhyming words is to get them to 
observe many rhyming word pairs in English prosaic and lyrical expressions and build up their awareness. 

4.1 Observing Rhyming in Non-Literary Genres 

Such observation means to build up the learners’ awareness of rhyming in English language. According Wang 
(2010), song lyrics have rhyming patterns very similar to poetiy, and that a study of such patterns may increase 
awareness of rhyming of non-literary genres. 

4.2 Practicing End-Line Rhyming 

End-line rhyming means adapting original end-of-the-line words, using words recommended by the teacher. 

When will the swallows pair by pair fly back again? 

Peach blossoms on both shores just above water float. 
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I cannot cross the bride submerged by vernal rain. 

What joy to see from the willow shade come out a boat. 

Suggestion: Is it possible to try the words fly and sigh at the end of the first and third line, and flip, skip at the 
end of the second and fourth line? 

Practice: 

When will the swallows back again_? 

Peach blossoms on both shores just above water_. 

Sightseers, unable to pass the submerged bridge,_. 

What joy to see from the willow shade out a boat_? 

4.3 Matching or Antithetic Structures Is Meant to Practice Similar or Contrasting Expressions or Ideas, to 
Correspond to the Matching Structures of the Source Poem 

For example: 

As the swallows in twos are soon back to tell summer, peach blossoms in both shores are early to show spring. 
(Matching in idea) 

The bridge submerged, sightseers are anxious about no crossing, a boat emerged, promising a ferry’ to their 
delight and joy. 

(Contrasting and antithetic in meaning) 

Practice: 

Sightseers, hesitant to pass the bridge submerged,_. (Sigh) 

A boat, ready to ferry them clear, is quick to_. (Arrive) 

4.4 Alliteration and Assonance 

These additional rhyming schemes can also help produce matching sound or matching or contrasting ideas. Like 
the ways of practice discussed above, observation can lead the way to awareness building, and learners can 
translate lines practicing alliteration and assonance in their won ways. 

Observation 

Alliteration 

back to basics/balance the books/boom or bust/do or die/green as grass/hale and hearty/the more the merrier/kill 
the king/pay the price 

Alice s aunt ate apples and acorns around August. 

Larry’s lizards like leaping leopards. 

Assonance 

I’ll lie down by the side of my bride. 

Try to light the fire. 

Practice: Below are another poem and the translation. From the translation find out the cases of alliteration and 
assonance. 

r#iS (li si) - 7 tH(yuan zhen) 

ceng jlng cang hai nan wei shin chu que wu shan bu shi yun 

n m. & m m % i$ m m at ^ ^ 

qii ci hua cong lan hui gu ban yaun xlu dao ban yuan jun 

mk Vc ik m ® m, * mm m * m t. 

Mourning for my dear departed wife 

No water s wide enough when you have crossed the sea; 

No cloud is beautiful but that which crowns the peak. 

I pass by flowers that fail to attract poor me, 
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Halffor your sake and half for Taoism I seek. 

Practice: translate the following lines, using suggested words in the bracket. 

a) (wish for a time; trim the candlelight; by the window ) 

b) - PliSMzfe ( have many to express; words go away from me) 

c) 2Elit ff (5^4 - ttfe (steeply hill; stony path; chilly season) 

d) !IiA0^=l^0> fRifATA - (weed my plot; hot sun; sweat drips on the soil) 

In the classical Chinese poetry, apart from the end-line rhyming there is also assonance and alliteration as means 
to retain resonance, although they don’t seems much notable methods in comparison to end-line rhymes, and 
they attract much less attention. The poet must have used the assonance and alliteration deliberately to achieve 
an echoing atmosphere. This phenomenon of assonance mostly occurs on two-character phrases, but sometimes 
on two far-neighbor characters. For instance, 

a) a 1 0 (slliS wo chuo: each character has the vowel sound/o/) 

b) HT'd]!0Si)AWSf] - (I'd] wen; A wei: each character has the same consonance sound/w/). 

In most studies done by Chinese scholars on the classical poetry, ijlf A (xie yin) - roughly corresponding to 
assonance - is used, but there is no such term as alliteration. Neither is considered important attribute attached to 
poetry, probably because such cases are also very common in spoken or non-literary written Chinese. 

In comparison to English poems that are metric and stress-syllable-based, classical Chinese poems reflect rhythm 
in same-character-line stanzas: each line consisting of identical number of character, and of identical number of 
characters forming NP or VP. Taking the seven-character-line and five-character-line quatrains for example. In 
the case of seven-character lines, the first four characters form either NP or VP, or a clause, becoming the subject, 
the main clause, the attribute, or adverbial, and the remaining three characters fulfill the function of the predicate, 
the central noun, even the central clause. The first four characters and the last three characters form two 
rhythmic/sense groups, each group functioning on its own. In five-character lines, the first two and the last three 
characters form two sense groups respectively. 

Line 1: AH if 1 1 I A® 51 (NP: the subject, VP: the predicate) 

Line 4: —Sc fj'm'ftj (S+Vl: expressing condition, V2: expressing result) 

(Lines from the poem written by CAO Song) 

Line 2: iLlM A/AiV (NP: attribute, NP: the central noun of the line) 

Line 3: B&A (NP: adverbial, S+V: central clause of the line) 

(Lines from the poem written by BAI Juyi) 

5. Discussion 

For both the teacher and learners, learning to do classical Chinese poetry translation is building up language 
learning experience, in a different way from the previous E-C translation practice. They now assign a new way 
of application to their previously learned knowledge of English, and find their stock of it too limited. They 
realize that language is not just acquired, but also to be consciously learned and memorized, for the terse and 
rhyming phrases are in bad need and find ready and handy application in translating this type of poems. 

Expertise on the source and target language poetry is required of the teacher, whose preparation of the short and 
practical class activities means the key to the success of the lecture. She/he needs not just to be a competent 
translator, but perhaps a poet of some rank, to help open the door to the poetry appreciation, to know the poetry 
and translation on a competent amateur or professional basis. In this respect, the teacher needs to acquaint 
oneself with other sources of the poetry writing, techniques, practitioners, methodology, to offer the class who 
need workable and motivating tasks. 

To some extent, whether the learners feel drawn and motivated to the program depends on the tasks and activities, 
which need to be not only categorized and scaled, in a moderately progressive fashion, but also varied and 
diversified, capable of answering different needs or interest. It is possible to help learners learn the classical 
poetry, in the classroom setting, and on their own, since the internet is a rich resource of material for appreciation 
and practice. 
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